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surrounded by the Indians, and led towards their | necessary to him. The wants of his mother and” 
fire, and since all resistance to their will was | her child were also supplied, and after a night ‘of 
evidently useless, the poor woman very wisely | profound repose, the worn-out family awoke to- 
appeared willing to accompany them, and to throw | find themselves in the midst of the enemies they 
herself upon their mercy in such a manner, that if had dreaded, and be sensible not only that they 
they had indeed any trace of humanity in their; were uninjured, but most hospitably entertained. 
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to O8 THE TREATY OF THE CONFIDING BOY. complaitits which were useless. His feet were To this generous offer, the boy replied as far’ 
nth ; Byte. Hotes: . .. | Sore, but since he could not be carried by her, he | as he was able, in the language adopted by the 
1g ‘What will become of me! the sun is going | would not grieve ‘her by describing his suffer- | people amongst whom he was: 

hey, down and the children are weary and hungry, and ings; and since he knew she always told him the{ ‘‘ Warrior, you have given me food when I 
the Ihave neither food nor shelter for them; would I | truth “and knew what was the best to be done, he | was famishing, and rest when I was weary. I 
ey had remained in my own country, and among my | determined to conquer his own fear of the Indi- | love you, but like you I love truth also, and it 
y: own kindred. : ans, and rouse himself, notwithstanding his weak-) compels me to say that I desire to see my dear 
— Such was the exclamation of Janet Ferguson, | ness, to fulfil the wishes she had expressed. 


| 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGERS, 


as she clasped her babe in her arms, and pressed 
the hand of her little Sandy. Janet had wander- 
ed forth with her children,. suffering under such 
anguish of mind as none of the can con- 
ceive, for she had suddenly been deprived of the 
comforts of life, and the society of her best 
friends. 

Like many‘others, she had been driven, with 
her husband, from Scotland, to seek a home in 
Canada. These exiles founded the village Beno- 
ni, on the river St. “Lawrence, where tne cli- 
mate was mild and healthy, and the soil produc- 
tive. So profitable had it proved that most of the 
men of the village had (in an evil hour) gone to 
Montreal to dispose of their produce and furs, 

« which had been purchased of the Indians. 

While the village was thus left without protec- 
tion, news was received that a party of Indians 
were coming to attack and destroy if. The news 
spread from house to house, and the inhabitants 
fied in the utmost terror, some one way and some 
another, 

Janet had dragged her weary limbs forward in 
the darkening twilight, looking from side to side 
in hope of discovering a distant dwelling, or a 
safe resting place, when all at once, upon turn- 
ing a projecting knoll, she was startled by the 
light ofa bright fire, around which were seated a 
number of Indians. The sight was in itself so 
surprising and curious, that she stood for a mo- 
ment to gaze upon them. 

The men were nearly naked, and painted in 
such a grotesque manner as to render them ob- 
jects of horror; for being prepared for an expe- 
dition, their heads were almost covered with ver- 
milion, and their ribs marked out by broad black 
stripes, whilst their hair was bristled up in the 
midst of the head, so as to increase the look of 
fierceness natural to their stern and sedate coun- 
tenances. Just as she was turning round, to 
retrace her steps in silence, her little girl, who 
had been slumbering, awoke, and terrified by the 
blazing light and the strange objects, uttered a 
loud shriek, which instantly drew the attention 


| dispositions, it might be called forth in her be- 
| half. 
still the cries of her affrighted child, whilst | herself a prisoner, dared not rouse their ang t by 
{she whispered to her little boy, in a voice of an attempt to escape, which was not lik ly 


For this purpose, she sought eagerly to! 


me | cheerfulness, “ Sandy, my man, dinna be feared | to succeed; and even if it should, “might 

on | 0? the guid folk around ye; be good-humored and | Not meet with some other tribe who were less 
ted | civil, and doubt not their kindness; it is fra them | kind and civilized than these?” . 

of | your dear father gets the fine furs an the sweet | In the mean time Sandy made himself ly 
or | honey, my child.” at home’ amongst them. is good huntor; - 
th This little boy was’ naturally courageous, and | ness, and courage, so won the heart of Vico- 
‘i habitually obedient; his father had very wisely | Mingo, that he offered’to adopt him us his own 

Hy 


taught him to exert his mind (young as he was) 
by sustaining certain hardships and privations, 
which rendered him manly, enterprising and en- 
during. Poor Sandy had been hungry for the 
last two hours, but he knew his mother could give 
him no food, therefore he did‘ not wound her by 


In consequence of this resolution, when they 
had arrived at the circle of Indians, he directly 
went up to the Chief, who was an old man, seat- 
ed on a mat, and aftér ‘asking his name, he sat 
down beside him, and, with an air of confidence, 
showed him his swollen feet, and informed him 
that he was hungry. 

The Chief, in a few words, (but to Sandy’s joy 
they were uttered in English), informed him that 
his name was Apaeth Faali, or the stranger’s 
friend, and as such he gave instant orders to feed 
the mother and her young. 

Long strips of the dried flesh of the reindeer, 
and the Indian maize, compounded into delicate 
cakes were immediately placed in the hands of 
Janet and her famishing babes; and so glad were 
they to receive sustenance at a time when nature 
craved it so importunately, that they fancied the 
had never tasted food so sweet, nor met wit 
friends so kind. The extraordinary gravity of 
the Indians made Janet afraid of speaking, lest 
she should offend those whom she desired to pro- 
pitiate; but her little. boy, refreshed and glad- 
dened, crept closely to the old warrior, and, with 
all the endearing confidenee of childhood, thus 
addressed him, despite of the tremendous ap- 
pearance he had assumed. 

‘*My good master, Apaeth-Yaali, I am very 
much obliged to you for my good, supper and the 
kindness you have shown to my dear mother and 
little Janet. I shall always consider you as my 
friend, and I wish you would tell me the names 
of the rest of these warriors.” 

‘*The one nearest to thee,” replied the war- 
rior, ‘‘ is called Split-log—the one standing near 
thy mother is Red-jacket. These are named by 
thy own people. He whois now advancing to us, 
is Nico-Mingo.” 

‘* And a very good looking fellow he is,”’ said 
Sandy, ‘‘and though he has not an English 
name, I like him as well as any body here.” 

So saying, little Sandy by a strong effort arose, 
and ran to the Indian, who having heard his 
words received him kindly, led him to his hut or 





of the Indians to the alarmed and fugitive mother. 
-In a few moments Janet and her children were 



















































Hour after hour, and day after ‘day, passed on 
for the following week, and Janet considering 


son, to clothe him in the finest skins, tatéo his 
whole body with stars and flowers, feed him 
the best venison and the purest maize, and 
to instruct him how to scalp his enemies, and en- 
dure their utmost torture like the “son of the 
brave.” 


father, and to live at home above all other enjoy- 
ments.” 3 
‘* Thou hast well spoken,” said the old chief 
Apaeth-Y aali. a 
Nico-Mingo and the rest were silent, but there 
were no symptons of anger in their manners, and 
when Janet retired for the night as usual, she did 
so under the belief that they had forgiven’ the 
honest assertion of her little Sandy, though they 
might not grant the request which was couched 
in it, of restoring him to his father. a 
Soon after the sun arose, st and her child- 
ren were awakened by the voice of Nico-Mingo, 
who thus addressed his sleepy little companion: 
‘*Son of my love, arise, behold a journey is 
before thee.” 
They all instantly arose, and having mounted 
horses provided for them, followed their corduc-: 
tor, who ith the c silence of 
this extraordinary people, until ly to- 
ken of weariness, by taking hold of the {and .of 
his guide and ing a look of inquiry towards 
the wallet girded round his waist. é Chief 
comprehended his wants, and sitting down on ‘the 
first green sward near them, he presented each 
of the party with sufficient food for breakfast. 
After which they recommenced their journey, 
Janet had conceived that the kind-hearted sav-. 
age was leading them towards Montreal. — Stil) 
she dreaded making inquiries and giving offence, 
and was endeavoring to render Sandy the medi-: 
um of learning their grass intentions, when. he 
suddenly stopped, and after drawing the boy clos- 
ly towards his bosom, thus spoke: . 
“To the left of that little mountain, you will 
find the blue stream which waters your own dear 
village of Benoni. Return to it and remain in 
peace, for thy father even now is on his way 
thither in alarm and sorrow. Sandy take thow 
the last embrace of him whom thou hast loved 
and trusted, and who, for thy sake, promises safe 
ty to thy people.” 3 
** Do not go—do not leave us,” cried the boy, 
‘* come to our cottage and eat bread, dear Nico~ 
Mingo; my father will give you ale and beef, my 





wigwam, and gave him the place of repose so 





mother will knit gloves and stockings for you, 
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and I—Ah ! nia Z w and sing to you, and 
all you my In . a j 
Al this mel ane for all she had 


been delivered from, not less than all she had 
received, warmly seconded her son, and with 
tears protested that neither he nor his tribe 
should ever visit Benoni without receiving a 
‘Christian welcome, ; 

Nico- o answered, ‘‘I believe thee, be- 
cause thy child did not mistrust us, therefore, 
when the leaf falls, and the cold winds blow, I 
will visit the door of thy husband’s wigwam.” 

dian departed, and the exiles joyfully 

pursued their way, and by the hour of noon, were 
thankfully sheltered in Benoni. They found 
several fugitives returned. Others had pur- 
sued the path to Montreal, and were bringing 
thence the succor which was no longer want- 
» With the earliest of these, Sandy Ferguson 

d, and with a joy the wretched can alone 
‘appreciate, found unharmed and happy, the be- 
loved wife and children whom he-believed to have 





ace and plenty were restored, when 
est had been gathered, the fuel stacked, 
and leaves were falling, Sandy said, ‘‘ My 
ew daddy will come soon,” and his prophecy 
ed, for as Ferguson was returni 


e outside of his cottage door. 
ys at do you want, friend?’ said Sandy, 


thinking him one of the traders in skins whom he 


had formerly dealt with. 


‘*T come to smoke the calmut of peace with 


the 


ii] 


e man who is father to little Sandy.” 
Mingo,” said the farmer as he led 
little 


ag, sod Nico-Mingo is the best of them all.” 


Indian ate his supper, smoked his reed, € 
and lay down on the mat provided for him, and | me witha placid smile, indicative of the peace that 
opened a treaty of commerce | reigned in his soul. 

which eventually benefitted alike the settlement 
and the tribe, and which, at the instance of his 
powerful chieftain, was named, ‘‘ Taz Treaty 


the next morning 


or Tue Conripine Boy.” 
nen e 


late 
pig ht from his labor, he found a red man seat- 
e 


nm welcome, thrice welcome, brave Nico- 
him into his 
house, where he was welcomed with ardour by 

Sandy and his mother, the former exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ I knew he would come—you know I told 
you he would come—the red men always speak 


tage ane! pom: and om remarks a 
| the” t out of eness to her he 
would omg f her ‘as far as*the door of the 
‘church. Accordingly, he accompanied her to the 
| church, and having arrived within sound of the 
| singing, he felt himself strangely inclined to go in. 
No particular change was\observed in his deport- 
ment, until, after the preacher had taken his text, 
his countenance assumed a more serious aspect, 
| and this, it was soon ascertained, was not feigned. 
) An arrow, sped from the bow of the Spirit, had 
| pierced the young man’sheart! How tremendous 
\the fall of such an one from the height of human 
| pride! He went to the house of God, a determined 
| despiser of religion. He returned to his home with 
a mountain load of guilt and grief on his heart. 
It was in this state I saw him. ‘‘ Do you feel your- 
self to be a sinner?” Lasked him. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” 


he replied, with an utterance choked by the 
struggling emotions of his soul. ‘‘ How does 
your past life now seem to you?” ‘‘ Dreadful, 


dreadful,”” was his answer. And he wept as if 
the door of mercy had been shut on him forever. 
| After some further conversation, we knelt before 
God, and my Christian friend and myself succes- 
|siveiy prayed. It was one of those moments in the 
life and experience of a minister, which make him 
sensible how awful is his calling—which bring 
him so near to God _as to fill him with fear and 
trembling, lest the course of his instructions should 
interfere with the dealings of the Holy Spirit. 
When my friend and I rose from our knees, 
whose groans had formed a melancholy aecompa- 
niment to the voice of prayer, remained in the 
posture to which he had sunk at the commence- 
ment of our supplications. At length with a sol- 
}emn reluctance he arose from his knees, his ro- 
bust manly form trembling with agitation—his 
eyes overflowing with tears and his whole aspect 
and manner bespeaking the dreadful conflict 
| within. 
He retired with his friend from the house, and 


|the next time I saw him, what a change! He met 





He had experienced the par- 
doning mercy of God, and hastened in every prac- 
ticable and appropriate way to testify his love to the 
Saviour who had delivered him from so great a 
death, At the proper time he joined the church 








NARRATIVE. 


of Christ by a public profession of religion, to the 
joy of his friends and minister, and the won- 





(From Reminiscences of a Clergyman, published in the New York 


Observer.) 
A RECLAIMED PRODIGAL. 


Sitting 
heard at 


friend for and advice. 


a ae : Be per ar en; 7 thus; As every aie of juvenile intelligence and 
shall . surprise and aston-! piety j iarly pleasing to the | f truth, 
ishment.: In cuter oe the i itants of the Sinn eeabitalyascoeeet'of a Wate toy Sve years o 


place, [had regarded him as a ruined 
rae im thei 
— only in their 


. was the life of every gay circle. He could 


drink deep of the inebriating cup. 
deeply at the gaming table. Ni 
the ordinary forms 


He could pla 
ot content wit 


which most young men would shudder. 
indeed, some years be 
him when under the 

sed avidity to his course of transgression. 


sin devoured every tender affection. 
ing one night to be requested 


a 


one morning in my parlor, a knock was 
the door, and presinty two gentlemen 
éf my: acquaintance entered, and having passed 
the usual salutations, sat down with an un- 
i i The elder of 
the twe broke the intervening silence by remark- 
ing, “ Mr. ****, Ihave brought you my young 

i counsel i e is anxious 


youth, being 
known to be to vice and dis- 
vivial, but their most 


f of wickedness, he was inge- 
nious in devising modes of blasphemy and sin, at 
Once 
fore, I had conversed with 

cmemeons of the Spirit, but 
he had shaken them off and returned with increa- 
Tn 
vain had his pious friends pleaded with him not to 
disgrace them and destroy himself. His love for 


by his 
sister to accompany her to erdligives dlesting, be 


der of his unreclaimed associates. 

facts which fell under my immediate ob- 
servation, should teach us: 1. never to despair 
of the salvation of the most hardened sinner. 2. 
They should incite Christians to, pray without 
ceasing for the most apparently fait subjects. 
Much prayer had been offered for this young 
man. 3, They magnify the grace of God. 
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From the Parent’s Gift. 
A PLEASING INCIDENT. 


the following account of a little boy five years old, 
may cheer the hearts of children, and stimulate 
them to attend to the reading of the Scriptures, 
and to the instructions of parents and teachers, 
who draw their precepts from Bible religi It 
is but a day or two since the writer of this heard 
a Christian lady from a Southern state aver, that 
she ‘‘transacted all her business by the Bible; 
and that she had settled her deceased husband’s 
estate by the Bible,” that when she told people 
so, they wondered at her—and in reply she told 
them that the Bible bid her owe no man any thin 

but love. She therefore set about calling in her 
debts, paying off what she or her deceased hus- 
band had le 
her slaves as were of an age to maintain them- 
selves by their own industry—waiting the time 
when the younger ones should be able to act 
for themselves, to give them their freedom also. 


unpaid, and emancipated such of 


would be saved man: gone they had learned 
from their parents, tbe ha by ats injunctions. 
T have seen the passion of'a child quickly calmed 
down, by means of an appropriate passage from 
Scripture tenderly repeated to it. I recommend 
to every parent and teacher, to first try those 
words which ‘‘ are profitable for reproof,”’ before 
they resort to corporeal correction. ' 
do not know that little Thomas N. has any 

distinguishing traits of piety beyond what we 
usually see in little children w minds have 
been formed by a pious parent—but this I can 
say that he has always been a pleasant child in 
school; which, I ~to-acknowledge, cannot 
be said of every child. Had it not been for the 
custom of ning my school every morning with 
a short reed of Scripture, and a prayer of two 
or three minutes, I mi never have had occa- 
sion to develope this little boy’s mind. Comin 
‘in course of reading, to the 5th verse of the 
chapter Ist Kings, wheréthe Lord appeared to 
Solomon in a dream, and said ‘* Ask what I shall 

ive thee,” I paused and endeavoring to impress 
the minds of my pupils with the force of the pas-. 
sage, addressed them by saying ‘‘and what if 
God were to speak to you so en turning to 
the largest pupil, I said what would you tell the 
Lord you most wish for?”” Receiving no answer, I 
passed the question, individually until I came to 
the last, when he, a comparitive infant, in a hap- 
py frank manner, replied,~ ‘*.2 new heart I would 
say!’’ I was delighted with his reply and calling 
him the prince of the party, promised him a crown 
of flowers to wear home. er commending the 
dear little boy first to the particular regard of 
his heavenly Father, and making the petition 
general, we proceeded to attend to the business: 
of the school, and after it was ended, I took alk 
my pupils into the garden, to spend a few mo- 
ments in cheerful relaxation, as is our habit when 
the weather will allow it, and soon perceived 
them all busied in collectiug the prettiest flowers 
to have bound up into a wreath for little Tommy. 
A twig of Washington’s bower served as a base, 
on which every hue of the rainbow soon vied. I 
placed the token of honor on his head, every 
countenance expressed pleasure at the sight, and 
bid him explain the reason for it himself, when he 
reached home. 
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OBITUARY. 


From the Sabbath School Treasury, 
A LITTLE GIRL WHO WAS BURNED TO DEATH. 


va 











of March, 1831, in the exercise of a triumphant, 
‘aith, The circumstances of her death were as 
follows. ; 

She was a hired girl in the family of Mr.. N-m,’ 
of this place; and on Saturday, the 12th of March 
last, as she was raisiag a kettle over the fire in’ 
the kitchen, her cotton dress took fire, and in her. 
fright, she ran about the rvom and fanned the 
flame, so that when her cries brought assistance, 
she was all in ablaze. The fire was extinguish- 
ed with all possible haste, but not until she was 
burned beyond hope of recovery. The fire 
had penetrated all parts of her body, and she stood 
pale and trembling in the near prospect of death. 
After her wounds were dressed, she was led to @ 
bed, crying out ‘‘ I am dying, I shall die,” &c. 

In order to calm her agitated mind, and fit her 
for reflection, Mrs. N. told her she would not 
probably die immediately, and urged her to im- 

rove the time allotted her, in preparing for death. 
Sean mind had been impaired by disease 
when she was quite young, and she had ap 
ed incapable of understanding the truths of the 
Bible. All that had been said to her on this sub- 
ject produced but little effect. . But this dreadful 
accident seemed to rouse all her intellect, and fix 
it upon the concerns of eternity. Light from 
heaven broke in on her benighted mind, and she 
evinced genuine and deep conviction of sin, The 














The Bible is a plan of mercy, and little children 


distress of her mind seemed to equal that of her 
body. She tried to pray for herself, and asked 


Minerva Watpen, died on Saturday, the 19th’ 
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man Wl 


for her: 
and imp 
peated | 
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Mr. N. to pray forher. She expressed a strong 
desire to see her father’s family, who lived about 
three miles distant. When her mother and broth- 
ers came, she took them by the hand, and said to 
her mother, ‘‘ You are a Christian, and are going 
to heaven. I wish to be a Christian, and go 
there too? Will you read a chapter in the Bi- 
ble, and pray with me?” Being asked if she re- 
membered anything she had heard read in the 
Bible, (for she could not read), she repeated 
much that was read about Joseph at morning 
prayers, together with passages which she had 
heard at other times. She said to her brothers 
who were present, ‘‘I have been very wicked, 
and so have you; but don’t be so any more.” 
She was quite drowsy most of the time, but while 
she could be kept awake, the way of salvation 
was opened to her, and she was urged to imme- 
diate submission to Christ. In the morning, 
Mrs. N. asked her if she thought she had repent- 
ed. She said she did not. Just at this time, a 
neighbor called to see the poor sufferer,—a pious 
man who had been awaked very early in the 
morning, by his intensity of feeling for immortal 
souls. He was requested to pray for her, which 
he did, and Minerva followed. After praying 
for herself, she prayed earnestly for two aged 
and impenitent men who were present, and re- 
peated the verse, with great propriety, 
“ Behold the aged sinner goes, 
Laden with guilt and heavy woes, 
Down to the regions of the dead, 
With endiess curses on his head.” 

One of these men seemed much affected, even 
to tears, (though unaccustomed to weep), and re- 
ported abroad what he had seen and heard. 
After she had closed her prayer, she looked up 
at Mrs. N. with a countenance expressive of 

and joy in the Holy Ghost, and said, ‘‘O 

ts. N., you cannot think how happy I do feel.” 
Being asked if she loved Christ now, she replied, 
“Yes, I do,” and manifested her love by con- 
versing with and praying for all the impenitent 
who came into her room. And the clearness of 
her views, and the correctness with which she 
expressed them, perfectly astonished all her ac- 
quaintance. To her father, who came to visit 
her the day after she was burned, she said, 
‘Father, will you pray for me?” He replied, 
“T cannot.” ‘‘ Well,” said she, ‘‘ will you pray 
for me and the rest of the family, when you get 
home?” She urged her request until he promis- 
ed that he would. On the same day, Mr. Y., 
the minister, called to see her, and asked her if 
she loved Christ. She replied, ‘“‘ Yes, I was 
brought out in religion this morning.”’ He pray- 
ed with her; and after his prayer, she called her 
mother to her bedside, and said, ‘‘ Mother, I 
wonder if you feel as happy as I do.” Thus, 
like the martyrs at the stake, she could rejoice 
and praise God under the most intense bodily suf- 
fering....Her confidence in God appeared firm 
while she was able to converse, though she was 
not encouraged by those about her. She would 
often express a desire to be released from her 
sufferings, until she was told that it was wrong 
tobe impatient. She then said, ‘‘I feel willing 
to lie here and suffer as long as God pleases.” 
After the third day, she could converse but little. 
of her last words were, ‘‘ I have talked with 

them all, now I have done.” She was at times in 
gteat bodily distress until Friday; after which, she 
lay perfectly stupid until Saturday,when she expired 
at 3 o’clock, P. M., just one week after she was 
burned. Her death-bed exhortations and prayers 
have proved directly instrumental in four or five 
hopeful conversions; and eternity alone will re- 
veal the full extent of their influence. Thus does 
choose ‘‘ the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise, and the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty.’? And now let me entreat all 
who read this sketch, to prepare for a sudden 
death. You, like M., may be called to die with 
&week’s warning. Say not that you, like her, 
can prepare for eternity on your death-bed. She 
mourned that she had not begun to loye Christ 


sooner, and urged all who e¢ame within the sound 
of her voice, not to cio as she had done, but to 
become a Christian immediately. You know not 
that a week will be given you on your death-bed. 
‘* Now is the acce:pted time, and now is the day 
of salvation.” Say not that you are poor and ig- 
norant, and ther¢:fore cannot repent. She was 
poor, and had not learned even to read; yet she 
could, and I hope she did repent and believe in 
Christ. Make no excuse, but ‘‘ flee,” without 
delay, ‘‘ from the wrath to come,” to the Lamb 


of God, who t:aketh ee! the sin of the world.” 
North Adams,, Oct. 23, 1831. 
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From the Sabbath School Treasury, 
RIDE ON AN ILLINOIS PRAIRIE. 

I suppose that most of my young friends, who read 
the Sabbath School Treasury, have never seen a 
prairie. Perhaps a great many of them do not know 
what a prairie is. It means a plain, covered with 
grass and destitute of trees. It is a French word, 
which signifies a meadow. In the western country, 
there are a great many such plains, and they are some- 
times many miles wide. In the summer, when the 
grass is green, and the flowersin bloom, these prairies 
are very beautiful ; but in the winter, when the grass 
is dead, they are very dreary. Having no hills nor 
trees to shelter them, the wind sweeps over them, as 
it does over the sea, and the face of the earth looks 
bare and desolate. A few years ago, | was travelling 
over one of these prairies in the middle of winter. It 
was a very cold day, and the ground was covered 
with snow. There were very few people in that 
country then, and there was not a house within twen- 
ty miles of the place where | was riding. I could see 
nothing all around me but a plain, white with snow, 
like a frozen ocean, only here and there a single tree, 
which at a distance, looked like the masts and ropes 
of aship. I was well wrapped up, as you may su 
pose, having a large great-coat on, with woollen socks 
over my boots, mittens on my hands, and a handker- 
chief tied round my ears. Still I was very cold and 
solitary, and thought I would give anything to have a 
warm fire to sit by, and somebody to talk to. At 
length I saw some objects moving slowly along the 
prairie towards me. They were so far off, that I 
could not tell what they were. I thought at first that 
they were cattle strolling off from some farm house; 
then I thought they were people, and then that they 
were wolves. But at last, when they came nearer, I 
saw that they were horses, and human beings, though 
the latter looked very strange, for they were wrapped 
in blankets, and some of them had feathers in their 
heads. They were Indians. My young friends will 
ask if I was not scared at first, when I thought they 
were wolves, and afterwards when I found they*were 
Indians. No, my dear children, I was not at all 
alarmed ; for 1 had travelled a great deal about the 
world, and had been in storms at sea, and in terrible 
dangers on land, and God had always preserved me. 
I had a good mother who taught me to read the 
Bible when I was a little boy, and I remembered that 
David had said, “Once I was young and now I am 
old, but I have never seen the righteuus forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread.” I knew that I was asinner; 
but then I felt certain that God would dispose of me 
just as he pleased, that I was always in bis hand, and 
that I was as safe in the wilderness, as | could be at 
home, for I was as mueh in His power in one place, 
as in another, and he could save or destroy me at any 
hour. Those who believe in God’s word, and who 
love and fear him, need never be terrified by the ac- 
cidents of this life. 

I was riding along a small path, hardly plain enough 
to enable me to find it, but the Indians were wander- 
ing over the plain, without any road to direct them, 
and were crossing the path that | was in. When we 
met, I discovered that four or five of them were men, 
whose faces were painted, and who carried guns, bows 
and arrows, and knives.. There were some women, 
who had little infants tied on their backs, and there 
were a number of children of different ages. They 
had a number of horses, which were heavily loaded 
with packs of furs and skins, that the Indians had tak- 
en from the animals they had killed during the year. 
These horses they led or drove before them, while the 
whole company walked. I was grieved to see those 
women, and poorchildren, marching through the 
snow. They had come 200 miles, and were going 100 
miles further, to a ry where they expected to sell 
their skins, and to buy blankets, Bote wder, and 
other things that they wanted. In all this nce, they 














never slept in a hoyse; but at night they stopped 





/ among the trees at the edges of the prairies, and mace 
\tents to sleep in by stic mg up poles, and hanging 
| their blankets over them. ‘They carried their provi- 
sions with them, and when they stopped, they kindled 
a fire and cooked them. But whew it rained, and they 
could not make a fire, they had to eat their meat raw. 
When I saw these poor eovense living out in the 
open air, like wild beasts, I could not help comparing 
their condition with that of our own people, who have 
good houses, and beds, and comfortable food to eat. 
I thought of our little children, who had good parents 
to take care of them, warm clothes to wear, school- 
masters to teach them, and every thing that they want. 
Can any of my young readers tell, why it is that the 
Indians live so uncomfortably? It is because they 
have no Bible, no Sunday school, and nobody to teach 
them any better. If they hada Bible, and could read 
it, they would learn that God does not wish his peo- 
ple to live in the woods, and make war, and be wild 
and cruel, like beasts of prey. If they were followers 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, they would love to dwell 
together as we do, and send their children to school ; 
they would become industrious, and build houses, and 
love one another. When we think of these things, we 
cannot be too thankful to God for the rich blessings 
that we enjoy. We have every thing that is necessary 
to our comfort and. health—houses, food, clothes, 
books, friends, teachers. We have good er 
to us, Bibles and Sunday schools, and a b Sab- 
a day, when we can rest from labor and worship 


Ought we not to think of these things very often, to 
thank God for them continually, to pray that he would 
continue to supply our wants, and that he would in his 
own good time extend the blessings that we enjoy to, 
the ignorant Indians ? Inu1nors. 











EDITORIAL. 


Memoir of Joun Mooney Mean, who died at East 
Hartford, April 8, 1831; aged four years, elev- 
en months and four days. Published by Peirce 
and Parker, Boston; H. C. Sleight, N. York. 

This is an interesting little volume, giving an 

account of early piety, and shewing the means” 
which the Lord blessed in awakening piety in the’ 
heart of one so young. Though there has been a 
very great improvement within a few years in ma- 
king efforts for the immediate conversion of child- 
ren, there is still an unpardonable neglect of duty 

in this respect. There are many professedly 

Christian parents who make but little personal ef- 

fort to excite in the bosoms of their children grati- 

tude to the Saviour who has died forthem. They 

formally pray for their children, send them to the 

Sabbath School, and take them regularly to meet- 

ing; but this is not all their duty. 

Had the parents of this little child felt no more 

interest than this, there is but little probability 

that it would have manifested those feelings which 

afford his parents so much consolation in view of 
its death. This interesting little memoir is well 

worthy the perusal of every Christian parent, as 

well as of every child. This child had naturally 

a mind of more than usual strength. But his un- 
common intelligence was not so much the result of 
native talent, as of the admirable course his pa- 

rents pursued to call into exercise the powers of 
his mind. 

‘* They never talked to him in the affected ba- 
byish manner common with some parents and oth~ 
ers, who, when talking to a child, use language 

without meaning, or mispronounce words; as if 
the child could better understand mere nonsense, 

than correct expressions. All the words used when 

speaking to him, had as uniform a meaning, as 
when speaking to adults. The most perceptible 
effect of this was, that from the first, his pronun- 
ciation was uncommonly distinct, and his language 

very correct: a circumstance observed with sur~, 











prise by many, till they learned’ the reason:” 
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There are yery many practical hints of this kind | and a person to whom they did not belong, had 


contained in the book. Individuals will probably 
differ in respect to the expediency of some things 
in their mode of treatment. There is sometimes 
danger in giving boldness and resolution to char- 
acter, of deteriorating from the milder and not less 
desirable virtues of a retiring disposition, and of 
lowly views of ones’-self. The Memoir was written 
by the father of the little child. It is simple in its 
style, and breathes the spirit of piety. It is a book 
which no Christian can read without profit. 


JOHN MOONEY MEAD. 

Little John was born in Brunswick, in the State 
of Maine, a little more than five years ago. When 
very young, he loved his parents very much, and 
was very obedient tothem. His mother used to 
take him in her lap and tell him stories about the 
Bible. This interested him very much, and he 
studied hard that he might learn to read in the 
Bible, and know all about Moses, Abraham and 
Joseph, who was sold by his brothers, and Elijah 
fed by a bird, and about the wicked children torn 
to pieces by bears, and Daniel thrown into the den 
of lions; and about Jesus Christ nailed upon the 
cross. He studied so diligently, that soon he 
was able to read; and then he would take his Bi- 
ble, and sit on the cricket, by the side of his 
mother, and read to her, And when he read 
about good men in the Bible, he would pray that 
God would make him good like them. And when 
he read about the little children that Jesus took in 
his arms and blessed, he said, ‘‘I wish to 
joimthat company of children about God’s throne.” 
QOne.day he was taken sick, and he thought he 
was going to die, He had seen other children 
who were dead; had seen them lying in the cof- 

fin, and buried up in the grave. But he was not 
afraid to die, for he loved the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He often told his father and mother that he was 
willing to go and be with his Saviour. During sick- 
ness, when in pain, he was very quiet and patient; 
and after lingering along for some time, he died. 
Little John was very much loved by his father and 
mother, but they could not save him, and the phy- 
sician could not save him. He died. And he 
died happy; and we hope he has gone “‘ to join that 
company of children. around God’s throne.” Will 
not every child who reads this account love the 
Lord Jesus, and prepare to die. ; 
[From our Correspondent in Portland, Me.) 

From ye at team a oor intimately ac 
oe in with Edward M—. For several aaa 

t the same school with him, and he and 
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jonate and headstrong, and would 

Nido yield to the wishes of Winotir. He was 
feared rather than respected by his playmates. 
They knew his disposition, and his determination 
at all bana, $0, Na - ng his wicked heart 
suggested, ani y often left his company, at 
¢ risk of being called a coward, sins he set 
‘upon some of his wild frolics: I was obliged 

to be his associate during school liours, and as he 
lived but a short distance from me, very often 
ll into his company out of school! Altheugh 
have said so much against Edward M—, yet 
were some traits in his character which 
wish children One which 
shall: i, was, his readiness to share any 
present he’ received, with his associate: Once, 


form the owner. 


be sufficient. 


the bri 


keted the a 
ight, beneath his own trees. 
returned to the road before we heard the sound 
of footsteps behind us. We felt guilty and were 
both frightened. And as fast as we could walk, 
we hurried along, sometimes one side of the road 
-other—the man all the time 
walking as fast as we, and remaining but about 
ten feet behind us. As soon as we crossed the 
bridge, we turned aside on the shore, and the 
man then spoke to us—‘‘ What have you there, 

‘*O-n-l-y a few apples’’—we 
‘* Ah! have you,” said he, ‘‘ and 
‘* We picked most 


and sometimes t 


boys,”’ said he. 
stuttered out. 

where did you get them?” 
of them from the ground,” said Edward, ‘‘ and a 
few we took from the trees, but a little ways over 
dge.”’ The man then charged us never to do 
the like again and left us. 


This I would 


claimed them as his own, he and I went over to in- 
By doing this he received a small 
present for his trouble; and instead of wishing to 
keep this for himself, he offered it to me and urg- 
ed me to accept it. 
ing that it rightly belonged to him. At another 
time, Edward and I had been a gunning for a 
number of hours without finding scarcely any 
During the whole time, we killed not 
more than was sufficient for one meal. But, in- 
stead of wishing to share the game, or keep them 
all himself, he gave them to me. 
tion other instanees, like the above, but these will 


not do, know- 


1 might men- 


I associated too much with Edward M—, for my 
good. He too often led me astray. 
but few persons that he feared. 
trees and walls, which nothing would tempt me to 
do. One day, as I was passing him in the street, 
said he to me, ‘‘ Do you not want some apples? 
go with me to night, and I will lead you where 
there are some fine ones. 
can fill our pockets*and our hats.’ 
for I loved good apples as well as arly body, and 
I had not tasted of such ones as he described for 
a long time.—‘‘ What say you,” continued he, 
‘* will you go with me or not? 
you will not go with me—and I know you will be 
sorry when to-morrow you see my pocket filled 
with fine looking apples.’”’ I hesitated no longer, 
but with him | went, when it had grown dark 
enough to go undiscovered. As we were walk- 
ing to the orchard, he related his former visits 
there, and how lucky he was not to be found out. 
After about half an hour’s walk, over a bridge, 
and through a by road, we arrived at the place. 
It was not without some difficultty that we got 
over the fence, for it was high and pointed. Soon 
we were in an elegant orchard, filled with beau- 
tiful trees, heavy laden with fine apples. 
guilty I felt then, as we shook the trees, and 
every moment I was fearful lest we shonld be seen, 
oe we were quite near the main road, where 
there is considerable passing 
one? what is that I hear?” 

claiming. But as Edward was used to such 
things, he minded nothing, but as deliberately 
, as if he were in broad day- 
We had scarcely 


There were 
Je would climb 


In a short time we 
I hesitated, 


I will go alone if 


. ‘*Is’nt that some 
I could not help ex- 


e then leisurely 


How 


receive in the public ordinances of God’s house, 
You have been at school all day, and since yow 
came home have been busied for your father, 
and you have not had a moment in secret to ask 
your heart where it has been, since morning, 
Why, Henry, I could not think of going to meet- 
ing in your state of mind, for I would not be 
ready to receive a blessing. And were you to go] 
am afraid you would substitute other people’s feet. 
ings for your own, and fee} quite animated for 4 
time, but when you get alone they would all van- 
ish. I think you will profit more at home to- 
night, secretly mourning before God, over those 
sins of impatience, and peevishness. The tears 
came in Henry’s eyes, for he remembered with 
pain his behaviour at noon, to the servant woman, 
Mo. Have you asked Mary’s pardon for your 
great unkindness? 

Hen. Yes mother, I did after tea. " 
Mo. Now go and beg God’s forgiveness, and 
ask his strength to keep you from those evil tem- 
pers. 

Hen. Mother, will you please give these two 
tracts to colored John, he said he wouid be’ stand- 
ing at the door when the meeting would come 
out. : 
Henry found a broken heart before God, read 
in his Bible and once more felt the happiners of 
God’s smile, and a peaceful conscience—this 
proved a good lesson to him, for he now tries to 
get a spirit of prayer, before he goes to the pray- 
er meeting. [Child’s Magazine. 





DO YOU PRAYER IN YOUR FAMILY, 
Mr. S., of —, was a carpenter, he was a young 
man, very respectable in society; and externally, 
quite moral, but in principle, a believer in 
final salvation of all men, One day there wasa 
little boy, four years old, playing among the chi 
where he was at work. ‘By and by this man sai 
to him—‘‘Well, my little man, what are you go 
ing to do for a living? Won’t you come and 
live with me and learn my trade?” 

The little fellow hesitated a moment, and then 
looking very gravely, he said—‘‘ Mr. S—, do 
you prayer in your family night and morning? for 
if you don’t prayer in your family, I don’t want to 
live with you.” 

This simple answer from an almost infant child, 
was instrumental of arresting that man’s atter- 
tion; he became deeply anxious for his soul, ani 
at length found peace in believing. The indi 
vidual who related this incident to me, about a 
year since, (which was but a short time after its 
occurrence), is personally acquainted with Mr. 
S—. He told me, a few weeks since, that he 
had recently seen him, and that he is now an ex 
emplary, active and useful member of the chureh, 
Sotrue is the word of God, ‘Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise.”—S. S. Instructer. 
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walked to our homes, Edward laughing at our 
fright, but I could not laugh; my conscience told 
me I had been wicked. at was the last time 
I accompanied Edward M—to the apple orchard. 
I chose not to go again, lest we should have been 
detected and severely punished. 

[To be continued.} 





THE PRAYER MEETING. 

May I go to meeting with you this evening, 

said Henry e to his mother. 
Mother, 1 think you liad better stuy at home 
to-night, my dear. 
Henry. y, mother, I do enjoy the meetings 
so much; that’ I would like to go to-night. 
Mo. Itis: pleasing my son, to hear you say 
Fi aaa public means of grace, but I would 
rather know that you were happiest when alone 
in your closet with God, for there we find the 











after some’ logs had drifted down the’ river, 
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key, which unlocks the: blessings ‘that. we are to! 


Why should I now depart from God, . 


And love the worldling’s way ? 
Twill never lead to his abode 
Of bliss and purity. 
I'll not believe what Satan says— 
He’s full of vile deceit— 
And sinks the one who never prays - 
Into his awful: pit. . 
There all is darkness, all is pain— - 
No peace nor comfort there ; 
Then ’twould forever be in vain 
To offer Him a prayer. 
But now I'll pray that I may be 
Saved from the wicked’s end.— 
That J, my long eternit 


y 
With Christ, in heaven, may spend. . 


And Satan’s schemes I will reject—- 
I will despise his art; 

Then *iwill be joyous to reflect 
That all my heart... 

And if I’m early called away 
From those rp bred 

I'shall be clothed in ‘bright array 
Tu that pare world above... 


S..D..@. ~ 
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